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NEWS FROM AUSTRALIA 


Plans are wel! advanced for the 1988 Annual Conference of 


the Australian Entomological Society which will extend over 
6 days from the 14th to 19th May. The host city is 
Brisbane, the capital of sunny Queensland, and most 
sessions will be held on the campus of the University of 
Queens land. One day will be held at the brand new 
Queensland Museum, a newly opened component of the 
Queensland Cultura! Centre. An added attraction will! be the 


concurrent mounting of Expo 88 which runs from April to 
October on a giant site nearing completion right next to 
the Queens!and Museum. Last year’s conference in remote 
Perth attracted a surprising 125 delegates which leads the 
organising committee to predict that the Brisbane 
Conference may well break the 300 delegate barrier. There 
will be room for a few New Zealanders - so for those who 
cannot afford Vancouver, think of a sunny Brisbane autumn 
instead! Enrolment details are available from Margaret 
Schneider, Entomology Department, University of Queensland, 
St.. Luciay Gia. 406F. 


Peter Johns, from Canterbury “University, Christchurch 
is spending his sabbatical leave in Australia, based at the 


Queensland Museum. He had a museum tour of Europe in late 
1987 but is now firmly in harness working = on both 
millipedes and stenopelmatids ("King crickets to Aussies, 


Peter has despaired of trying to teach us to call them 
"Wetas"). Mike Winterbourne is expected to pass through on 
hols shortly, while Richard Lowe is now in residence at his 
new job at James Cook University, Townsville. 


Geoff Monteith, 
Australian Correspondent. 
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I THINK THIS LEAP YEAR BUSINESS HAS A CATCH TO IT 


A FRAGMENT OF ENTOMOLOGICAL HISTORY 


A.C. Harris 
Otago Museum, 
Great King St, Dunedin 


"A River Rules my Life" describes life at Mt. Aldigus, a 
high country station of 40,470 ha, bounded in the north 
west by the main divide of the Southern Alps and in the 
north east by the Wilberforce River. It is roughly 130 km 
west of Christchurch. An area of native forest on the 
slopes of Mt. Aldigus has some biological interest. 


Reading this book recently, [I was surprised, (at 
chapter 11) to discover some familiar figures - well known 
New Zealand entomologists whose characteristic 
idiosyncrasies are faithfully recorded. In all cases, 
first names only are given. Two are now dead, but in order 
that they might be recognised by future generations of 
entomologists who might read subsequent editions of Mona 
Anderson’s classic, now in its 13th printing, it seems 
admissable to identify them! 


Dramatis personae 


Charles C.E. Clarke (Coleoptera, 
Lepidoptera) 
Ted E.S. Gour lay (Parasitic insects, 
Hymenoptera, Coleoptera) 
Tan J.I. Townsend (Carabidae, cave 
fauna ) 
John J.T. Salmon (Insects {al 
orders}, N.Z. native plants) 
Ray R.R. Forster (Arachnida) 


Charles Clark, one time dentist, was a big man who 
published four papers on Lepidoptera in Trans & Proceedings 
of the NZ-Institute between 1920 and 1934. He had a large 
beetle collection and was a friend of the very competent 
amateur coleopterist E.R. Fairburn (q.v. Watt, 1983). 
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Although a few of Clarke’s pinned beetles were deposited In 
Otago Museum, his collection was bequeathed to the Auckland 


Museum and is housed there. 


Ted (E.S.) Gourlay died recently. His interest in 
entomology began in early. childhood. He worked as an 
entomologist, first in Nelson at the Cawthron Institute (as 
an entomologist) and later at the Entomology Division, DSIR 
(as a technician). Ted built up a large private collection 
which DSIR subsequently bought. His special interests were 
beetles and Hymenoptera, but he _ had a good general 
knowledge of all orders. His other interests included 
coins, stamps, reptiles and cacti. Some of these, he sold 
from his house at 124 Nile Street, Nelson, where they were 
advertised on a huge hoarding placed over the front gate! 
The house was surrounded by giant cacti, some of which 
projected beyond the roof. Ted pub! ished many 
entomological papers. 


Following his retirement from DSIR and selling his 
insect collection, Ted devoted much time to malacology. 
This writer corresponded with Gourlay as a child and 
received much help. Ted was. undoubtedly eccentric but he 
was an able and enthusiastic entomologist, always prepared 
to share his knowledge with others. 


The remaining entomologists mentioned by Mona Anderson 
are still tiving and sufficiently well known through their 
publications not to require an introduction. 


REFERENCES 


Anderson, M. 1963: (13th reprinting 1983) A River Rules My 
Life. Reed, Wellington. 


Watt, J.C. 1983: Ernest Richard Fairburn: 1890-1982. NZ 
Entomologist 7(4):476-479. 
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THE OCCURRENCE OF THE CARPENTER BEE, XYLOCOPA 
SONORINA IN NEW ZEALAND 


D.C.M. Manson 


Lynfield Plant Protection Centre 
Private Bag, Auckland 


These bees were first brought to our notice by Mr Graham 
Keogh of 88 Alfred Street, Onehunga, Auckland when he 
brought two specimens to the Lynfield Plant Protection 
Centre on 17 February 1987. The first specimen was noticed 
about 3 weeks previously on his’ lawn, and the second was 
found clinging to a rusty drum in his back yard that 
morning. 


Dr R.T. Baker and I visited the property that 
afternoon and noticed a 3 metre high (approx) kahikatea 
(white pine) stump in the back yard. Near the top of the 
stump was an oval hole perhaps 1-2 cm diameter. On 
judiciously splitting open the top of the stump with a 
hammer and chisel we prized about 20 adult male bees out of 


longitudinal galleries. Two or three pupae were also 
taken. We believe this was the total number of bees 
present. No other bees were seen in the yard and 
neighbours who had gathered to watch our activities had not 
seen this bee which superficially looked like a brown 
bumble bee. 


Specimens were forwarded to Dr Charlies D Michener in 
the United States of America who stated in his letter: 


"Your Xylocopa is X. sonorina Smith. The 
specimens agree with specimens’ from Hawaii, and 


differ very slightly from specimens from 
California (varipuncta), but varipuncta may wel | 
be a synonym of sonorina. 

X. sonorina has been recorded from Japan, China, 
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New Guinea, Java and the Phillipines, but Is not 
established in those places as far as Il know. It 
is established in the Marianas (Guam and Saigon) 
and of course, Hawai!. Perhaps a nest reached 
Auckland, produced a female that did not get 
mated, who then nested in the tree stump and 
produced only male offspring.” 


Bees of the genus Xylocopa are known to excavate long 
galleries in timber or make nests in large plant stems. The 
can therefore be a nuisance by damaging timber, although 
some have the potential to act as pollinators. 
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MOREPORK CUISINE 


G.W. Ramsay 
Entomology Division, DSIR 
Private Bag, Auckland 


In Waitamata City, Auckland, the Titirangi New World 
Supermarket caters for more than just the gastronomic needs 
of its human customers. It also provides for nocturnal 
avian clients. Its outside night lights attract purir| 
moths (Aenetus virescens) (Doubleday) which are snapped up 
by discerning moreporks (Aves: Strigidae Ni nox 
novaeseelandiae,(Gmelin)). On the morning of Thursday 2/7 
October 1984 the pavement outside the Supermarket was 
littered with the wings of male puriri moths, mostly 
occurring in sets of 4, each derived from a_ single 
specimen. The fact that the wings of each set were close 
together suggest that the moth was devoured on or close to 
the ground, otherwise the wings would gave been scattered. 
In all, 30 sets of wings were counted. Only white hind 
wings were present so all the moths were males. 


Further north, at Campbell!’s beach, Warkworth, similar 
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incidents have been reported (M. Lessiter, pers. comm. ) 
Here puriri moths are again attracted to bright outside 
night lights. They arrive approximately 10 minutes after 
the lights have been switched = on and soon settle and 
become quiescent. Toney remain thus right through the night 
in to the following day if unmolested. However, the local 
resident morepork appears soon after the moths have been 
attracted to the light and settled, picking them up whilst 
still on the wing. This has been observed several times 
during the winter months from May to October. 


It seems therefore that the Titirang! Supermarket 
puriri moth slaughter could only have been perpetrated by 
moreporks. 


Other causes of puriri moth mortality in Titirangi are 


cars - moths are sometimes seen flattened on the roads- 
and the German wasp (Vespula_germanica (F)) - one was 


observed attacking a female moth in broad daylight. Green 
(1983) records a similar situation in which male puriri 
moths attracted to a light, settled on the ground. Several 
were attacked by earwigs. 


Reference 


Green, O.R. 1983. Puriri moth predation by earwigs. THE 
WETA 6(1):36. 
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SORRY SCOLYPOPA, THE CONVENTION IS BEING HELD IN CAMERA. 


A GIGGLE OF BEETLES 


Dairmid Jennings 
"The Rock", Havelock 


There was no doubt that the caravan was in need of a coat 
of paint; this was in August 1946. We were’ located in 
Queensland, up towards Roma. 


After much discussion, we decided on olive green, the 
only colour the Department would issue us. 


The job took us to wheat farms and sheep stations and 
at this time, we were on aosmal!l wheat farm. The owner 
lived on the home farm, about 20 miles away. This block 
only had four paddocks, each of 640 acres, or one square 
mile. 


We were parked in the centre, near a gigantic 
corrugated iron building that could easily contain half a 
dozen or more large aircraft. One half housed a fleet of 
tractors and headers. The other half was a beautifully 
polished hardwood floor, on piles six feet above the ground 
and with a four foot gap from the walls, all the way 
around. This was supposed to make it rat proof and the 
wheat bags were stored on the structure to a height of 30 
feet or more. The owner would often sleep on the pile, on 
a mattress, rising up or down as the bags came and went! 
carefully avoiding contact with the terribly itchy barley. 


In winter, these polished floors were sometimes used 
for dances, but people would fall overboard, so the idea 
was eventually abandoned. In those days, N.S.W. had silos 
at every siding in the wheat belt, but grain was stil! 
bagged in Queensland. 


A few days later, the job was done and having a few 
days before the next assignment, and perfect weather, we 
prepared to paint the caravan. 


We could not start before about 9 am until after the 
dew had gone - an important point in Queensland: the 
headers cannot start until the dew has gone but can work 
until well after dark. 


We started to paint and had finished an hour later. 
Those old paints took a long time to dry so we went off for 
a cup of tea anda weird long scratching sound intrigued 
but eluded us. Eventually, someone went to the big 6’ x 3’ 
x 3’ sugar bin for a cup of sugar. 


When the lid was opened, out poured thousands of huge 
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beetles, al! well over an inch long (35mm). They could have 
been Tenebrionidae, but further investigation was 
interrupted as the caravan was slowly becoming invisible. 
Just like the Department to issue us with invisible paint, 


I thought and as we had a fair bit on us too, it was worth 
further investigation. j 
Unfortunately the paint was, in fact, super-visible! 


As the day warmed up, great swarms of pumpkin beetles, 
Aulacophora hilaris emerged from winter hibernation. 
Clusters of these beetles were common in the darker parts 
of farm. sheds. The space under the wheat floor was a 
perfect habitat, not only for them but also a thriving 


PUMPKIN BEETLE. 
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population of red-backs and funnel-webs. Because the 
nearest doctor was about one hundred miles away, the 
pumpkin beetles went unhindered by human intervention. 
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Hungry after their long hibernation, the beetles 


poured out by the million, presumably yearning for 
something green and there, out in front of them was the 
largest shiniest leaf they had ever seen. They stuck to 


the green paint at the rate of about five per square inch; 
approximately 311,000. At 6.5 mn, this would be around two 
kilometres of them! A truly impressive insect collection. 
We sandpapered most of the bodies off, but the wings stayed 
permanently and were later painted over. 


I recalled this incident because 43 years later, I am 
attempting exactly the same job. Location, paint and 
equipment are vastly different and not a pumpkin beetle in 
the land. 


I hope to paint a small camper-van. The air 
compressor actually works, power is not cut and there is 
olenty of sand paper and all the bits and pieces of the 


Spray gun have been located. The acrylic lacquer dries 
almost instantly. But instead of getting on with the job I 
sit and write this. 


The endless 30° C heat has encouraged the vast throng 
of cicadas to sing and eat, day and night. And of course 
the sap from many of the tall trees is pouring down in a 
fine mist, from their penetration holes. 


My chemistry does not extend to working out the result 
of a mixture of acrylic lacquer and tree sap, but the most 
probable chemical is sure to be the stuff used on fly-paper 
plus pheromones. 


My recurrent nightmare concerns 311,000 cicadas. 
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COLLECTING INSECTS AT NIGHT IN PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


T.H. Davies 
84 Beach Road, Haumoana 


During a visit to Papua New Guinea my wife, family and lI 


collected insects at Wau in the Morobe Highlands. We had 
the use of a mercury vapour lamp and used a sheet suspended 
against the back of a wal! for the insects to land on. We 


could not put the sheet on the ground because of the vast 
numbers of cane toads that were also attracted to the 
light. These toads originally came from South America via 
Hawaii and are widespread in the West Indies, Hawaii, Fij' 
and Queensland. 


The Papua New Guinea populations were introduced into 
New Britain from Hawaii by the Department of Agriculture in 
1937 and successfully controlled the larvae of hawk moths 
feeding on the sweet potato crops. After World War II, the 
Public Health Department liberated the toads at Port 
Moresby but it is not clear how they spread to other parts 
of the country. At any rate, they were thick at Wau; I was 
given a machete and instructions to kill as many toads as 
possible on my way to the light trap. They are very large 
(c150 cm) and I have never seen so many amphibians itn one 


place. I made futile attempts to kill the toads but soon 
gave up - I would have had more success at trying to cut up 
Lake Taupo! All I could do was share the area with them 
and make a track to the light. They sat side by side 


carpeting the area, waiting for insects to come within 
reacn. 


The toads (Bufo marinus) were also introduced to help 
combat the sugar cane weevil but I do not know how 
successful this was. 


Large numbers of bats fly overhead and also catch 


incoming insects. I was initially unaware of their presence 
as they are so absolutely silent, but the second night, I 
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was delighted to see these animals swooping a few metres 
above the light. 


Also making good use of the light were large numbers 
of praying mantids; like the toads, they refused to move 
when I passed by. They ranged from dark brown to green and 
some of the larger specimens measured 85 mm from head to 
wingtip. All the mantids stood on the upper surfaces of 
the leaves and I am sure they all had a good meal. Keeping 
the rest of us company every evening were beautiful green 
lizards out on the trunks of the trees and I have no doubt 
they also had their share of insects. 


Amongst the coffee trees were webs of the giant wood 
spider Nephila maculata, the female growing to c50O mm and 
as thick as my thumb. I watched a number of insects 


blunder into the huge webs built between the rows of coffee 
plants. 


While the light was burning, insects flew into it, 
making a quite incredible sight. Outstanding examples were 
the huge saturnid moths, Cosinocera hercules but 
unfortunately all specimens were badly damaged. Many 
species of Hawk moth were attracted as well as a number of 
geometrids, al beautifully coloured. Arctiidae and 


pyralids were always present. 


Noctuid moths coming to the light were less than 
expected and this was surprising although one species, 
Thysanophusia orichalcea, was regularly attracted in 
relatively large numbers. This species has recently become 
established in New Zealand. Also present were large 


colourful fruit sucking moths of the genus Othreis. On two 
separate occasions, the large brown butterfly, Melanitis 
leda came to the !|ight and regular visitors were the large 


and bulky black beetles, Xylotrupes gideon which made a 
loud hiss when handied. 


It was a very rewarding and interesting experience 
collecting in Papua New Guinea and I am_ sure that bats, 
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lizards, mantids and toads felt the same. 
The following references were used: 


Gressit, J.L.; Hornabrook, R.W. Handbook of Common New 
Guinea Beetles. Wau Ecology Institute Handbook No.2 


Menzies, J.I. Handbook of common New Guinea frogs. Wau 
Ecological Institute Handbook No.1 


(publication dates not available) 
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A MEADOW ARGUS BUTTERFLY ON PONUI ISLAND 


Micheal J Taylor 
26 Awarua Crescent, Orakei 
Auckland 5 


Late afternoon on 30 January, 1988 and during a spell of 
fine, hot weather, I was taking part in a bird survey on 
Ponu! Island with the Ornithological Society. The usual 
blue, copper and white butterflies were seen, the latter 
mostly in the raupo swamp but then I noticed one that was 
unfamiliar. This was a single ‘meadow brown-type’ insect, 
4-5 cm wingspan, rapid flight and which landed ona dry 
cowpat to which it returned frequently. The wings were 
often closed and the under-wing appeared nondescript but I 
was able to catch some clear views of the upper surface 
using binoculars, from about 5 metres away. I made a 
sketch at the time which shows two separate orange, and two 
separate white patches on the front wing and three discrete 
orange circles with blue centres, one of the forewing and 
two on the hind wing. Ground colour was dul! brown. I 
made a sketch in my field notebook. 


I again glimpsed the butterfly in the same paddock the 
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following day. 


Reference to the Entomological Society’s butterfly 
chart and comparison with my notebook left me in no doubt 
that the insect was the meadow argus, Precis villida 
calybe, described as a rare visitor from Australia during 
September -April. 
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FLIGHT OF THE ANT (Chelaner antarcticus [White]) 


ECS Little 
"Aroha", R.D.1 Kerikeri 
Bay of Islands 


On the lawn of an Epsom (Auckland) garden is an ornamenta! 
earthenware pot about 40 cm wide and 3 cm high. Growing 
in this pot is a succulent shrub.... At 8pm on 22 
December, 1984 a swarm of ants [Chelaner  antarcticus 
(White)] emerged from the soil within the pot at the base 
of this plant to organise the flight of their alates. The 
weather was calm and warm - about 20°C. Scattered cloud 
was lit by sunset colours and the air was humid after Light 
daytime showers. 


That things were happening was revealed by the 
activity of about a dozen sparrows which had collected 
around the pot. Some were fluttering intermittently into 
the air to a height of two to three metres. Others were 
perched on, and flying from overhead power-lines at a 
height of six to seven metres. Others were at the top of a 
nearby tree at about the same height. The birds were 
catching flying ants and taking them to the ground to eat 
them. One or two sparrows occasionally landed briefly on 
the edge of the pot or on the foliage of the shrub in it, 
pecking hurriedly before flying away. 
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Inspection revealed about 1000 worker ants patrolling 
around the 8 cm wide rim of the pot and moving actively and 
randomly in all directions. 


A column of workers were escorting individual alates 
up the stem of the shrub to the highest point where they, 
balanced rather precariously on the edge of the 3 cm ovoid 
leaves. 


The alates climbed sluggishly (about 0.5 -1.0 cm/sec. ) 
and did not seem ina hurry to fly, taking a minute or so 
before spreading their wings and abruptly taking to the 


air. During the delay, the much smaller workers tending 
the alates appeared to be.gently encouraging them to take 
off. The alates appeared morphologically similar to each 


other with no obvious indications of their sex. 


Moving amongst the workers in the shrub were major 
workers or “soldiers", intermediate in size between the 
workers and alates. They were present ina ratio of about 
one “soldier” to 100 workers and did not seem to be doing 
anything useful. They did not appear to be present among 
the workers guarding the perimeter of the pot. 


When the alates took off they flew up at an angle of 
about 45° towards the north east and away from the 2-storey 
house which was to the South, about 10 metres away. When 
they reached an altitude of about eight metres, they were 
no longer visible against the evening sky. 


There was no sign of the alates on the road or on the 
roof of a car 20 metres away so. the distance flown could 
have extended to at least 50 metres. Only one alates out 
of about 100 observed, was seen to crash nearby. 


The flight lasted until about 9 p.m. when darkness 
began to fall. 


The total number of visible ants involved was 
estimated at about 2000 workers, 40-60 “soldiers”, and 
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100-200 alates. 


Workers ran over the hands and bit aggressively, but 
not severely when specimens were being collected. Clearly 
the workers attacked the sparrows and this deterred them 
from staying on the flower pot, otherwise few alates would 
have escaped. 


The intermittent and slow take-off of the alates made 
them vulnerable to winged predators. It was also 
interesting that there appeared to be no pairing of alates 
on the shrub during flight. The flight-paths fol lowed were 
only slightly divergent and yet by the time individuals had 

landed they would presumably be so far apart as to make 
random encounters on the ground unlikely. 


Some alates climbed the shrub stem in tandem one or 
two behind the other but when two or three individuals 
reached the top, they seemed to move restlessly and without 
apparent relationship to the others. Mating therefore had 
perhaps already taken place below the ground. 


One or two alates fell back to the ground within the 
pot, presumably to ascend again. They al! appeared to take 
off from the top of the shrub. 


Inspection of the area did not reveal any other 
colonies of this or other ants in flight at the same time. 
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When I go to a conference of entosology 
I hear soze interesting anthology 

The people they come 

In rain or in sun 

They talk insects without apology 


A SHORT FOOD-CHAIN IN THE GARDEN 
Malcolm Foord 
33 Park Street Dunedin 


1 was hosing the vegetable garden one day when a white 
butterfly flew past within = range. Quickly switching the 
hose to the "jet" mode, I aimed at the butterfly and 
succeeded in bringing it down, just on the other side of 
the cabbage patch. Whether it was drowned, stunned or 
mortally incapacitated, I do not know, but it did not rise 
again. 


That same night I was out in the garden again, my 
weapons this time being an old teaspoon and a tin of strong 
saline: the target, slugs. At the edge of my torchlight 
beam, I saw a_ strange object speeding over the ground - a 
little white yacht with a white sal | flying. 
Investigating, I found that the sail was the white 
butterfly I had brought down earlier and its means of 
propulsion was a large harvestman which was rushing across 
the garden with a tight grip on the insect. 


At that moment, up sped the locai top level carnivore, 
the ginger cat Alexander, who, without stopping for a 
second, opened his mouth and devoured the whole food 
chain! 
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"T sort of felt sorry for the damn 
Flies. Even though they were supposed 
to carry disease. 1 never heard of 
anybody say he caught anything from a 
fly. My cousin gave two guys the clap, 
and nobody ever whacked her with @ 
newspaper. 


Lenny Bruce 
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A NOCTURNAL SPREE IN THE ALCOHOL TREE 


Malcolm Foord 
33 Park Street, Dunedin 


Deep in the beech/podocarp forest on the southern shores 
of Lake Manapouri, near the track which provides canoeists 
with a portage between Surprise Bay and George Bay, one 
particular beech tree stands out from the rest. Not by its 
size, shape or colour was it in any way noticeable, but by 
its smell. 


It was nearly midnight on the 30th January of this 
year when Bob Woodman and I came across this. tree. 
elsewhere in the forest four other pairs of entomologists 
were also at work, al! of us with the task of examining one 
hundred tree trunks and listing the macro-fauna that could 
be seen within range of our torches. Our list had become 
rather predictable. About one tree in two would carry one 
Or more cave weta; spiders were moderately common; 
cockroaches and snails had occurred on a few trees, and 
mobile bagworm caterpillars finished up with a rather high 
tally, being seen on 6% of our trees. 


The we approached the beech which was to. be the final 
tree for the night, and we could sme!l! it almost before we 
saw it. This is a little way from the truth, but the sweet 
scent of fermenting liquors was distinctly noticeable when 
one was two or three metres from the tree. At three points, 
all situated between one and two metres from its base, sap 
could be seen bubbling out from the trunk and into a mass 


of froth. The ‘“head" was not very deep, less than a 
centimetre, and about ten cm broad at each site. An excess 
of liquid sap, not caught and fermented by the existing 


froth and the rough bark of the tree, trickled right down 
to the bush floor. 


And al! around stood scores of little beetles. some 
at the edges of the froth, or beside the /ittle stream of 
drink that went trickling down the trunk: others had taken 
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the full plunge, and could scarcely be discerned in the 
frothy paradise. We left them to it, determined to return 
ion the following night with collecting tubes. 


During the day we passed the alcohol tree, and 
although the beery smell was quite as strong as at night 
time, it had not attracted any fauna. That night however, 
the insects had gathered to drink like the students swarm 
to the Garden Tavern. Near the base of the tree two Dorcus 
beetles were having their private stag party, as one might 
say, in spite of the fact that both were female. One moth, 
one cranefly, one cave weta, each called in for a dew 
minutes. The scarcity of moths was surprising in view of 
the success that some collectors have with baits of stale 
beer. 


‘ 


The smal! beetles were there in their previous 
numbers. Counting them was difficult, but there were more 
than a hundred. There were three species; two rather 


flattened and brown-patterned or dark, the third black and 
more rounded. The first two species were Nitulidae, also 
known aS sap or fruit beetles (Watt, 1981). The first is 
well named in this case. They were identified by A.C. 
Harris, Invertebrate Zoologist, Otago Museum, as Nitidula 
lateralis and Epuraea antarctica. The third species is one 
of the Peltidae, or shield beetles but its specific name 
has not yet been determined. About half of the species 
known in the world are native to New Zealand. 
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Book Review 


FASCINATING SPIDERS 
By: Olwyn Green and Mavis Less! ter 
The Bush Press, Auckland 32p $12.95 


This is the first popular book dealing with New Zealand 
spiders. It gives information about 19 common species both 


native and imported. Each is accompanied by a beautiful 
colour photograph showing excellent detail of the body 
markings and colour pattern. They are a great help in 
deciding what kind of spider you have found, as long as the 
specimen is one of those illustrated. Beside each 


photograph is an average of 3 paragraphs of clear and 
concise information about the spider such as_ where it 
lives, how it gathers its food and the type of web it 
makes. Common and scientific names are given with an 
explanation of the scientific name at the end of the book. 
Some knowledge of Latin may be helpful here. Each spider 
nas some individual trait depicted which makes it 
fascinating to spider lovers, be it colour, web, or habits. 


An introduction provides basic information on spiders 
in general. Clear diagrams labelling body parts, and 
diagrams of web types are included. This indexed book 
contains a useful chart showing the relative size of the 
spiders. 


This book has interests for adults and children alike 
whether for a school project or just to find out what sort 
is crawling around the living room curtains. One item of 
information not included is how to get rid of spiders. 


Some of the spiders depicted in the photographs are so 


beautiful and the information so intriguing, that it is 
almost enough to convert a spider-hater into a spider- 
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enthusiast! I hope Olwyn Green and Mavis Lessiter write 
more books like this. 


Jane Ramsay. 
x 
REPORTS 


AUCKLAND BRANCH 


MARCH 1987 
Grilling the Experts: A fun night with questions we have 
alwayswanted to know about Entomology, but never dared 


ask, which were answered by a panel of ENTelligent, 
ENTellectual and ENTeresting ENTomologists. Mysteries were 
uncovered in a way we never thought possible. 

Examples of questions: 


Why aren't insects afraid of heights (or are they?) 


In NZ there are many spp of stick insects & wetas: why is 
there only one mantid, and one katydid? 


APRIL 

Pre-Maor! Beetles: Chris Green talked about his research 
into the 2,000 year-old beetle fragments covered by ash and 
pumice from the last Taupo eruption. Joint meeting with 
RF & BPS. 

MAY 


Visit to Microworld where there are plenty of insect 
exhibits, including live displays, and something to 
interest everybody. 
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JUNE 


The genetic modification of plants for pest resistance 
including some (very) basic molecular biology for the lay 
person. A talk by Oliver Sutherland. 


JULY 


Fruitflies: a talk by Jocelyn Cowley. The threat to NZ’s 
horticulture & fruit export industry, and backyard fruit 
trees, if these tiny insects become established here. Why 
we don’t want fruitfly in NZ and what we can do to keep 
them out. 


AUGUST 


Video evening during the August holidays: we met at the 
chairman’s house to watch insect and spider films we have 
recorded from “Our World" at various times. 


SEPTEMBER 


Annual Dinner: a competition for the best rosette on an 
Entomological theme was run at the dinner, and won by 
Victor May, with 6 ‘’runner-ups’. Placemat scribbling was 
‘in’ again, with dinner guests having to write captions for 
illustrations on the mats. 


September meeting: 


Clare Morales spoke on honeydew and sooty beech scale, its 
life history in Nothofagus forests. 


OCTOBER 


Antarctic Entomology: Ewen Young talked about the insects 
and other fauna found in Antarctica, the difficulty in 
finding them, finding people to find them, and the progress 
and hazards. involved with field surveys so far south. 
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i DISPLAY BOX 8 Jus i 
\ EXHIBITS AT RECENT AUCKLAND BRANCH MEETINGS | 


KOwhal moth pupaé parasitised by Brachmia sp. trom 
Hukatere beach Northland (wendy Fond) New Auckland | 
Branch photo album, (Secretary). a 


Fragments of sub-fossil beetles and other insects gy: 
from the Fureora burried forest (Chris Green - ; 
Speacser). 


| Spider egg sac from whirinaxi (Nancy Payne). Newly i 
| established tachinid fly from Australia, 
Chaetoctnalma bicolor (Olwyn Green). 


“7 


i Fosvucard of Wa cueensland outterflies (Linley % 
ie Hieatt). Fhotos of spicers from Titirangi and ! 
i Fiha (Feter 3rennan). ‘Spider: the story of a , 
| Predator and its Prey' by wick vones, Loncon 4986 
.O, Green). “Tantic egecase, sreen planthouper ese 
| raft and leafroiler egg satch, all found on leaves 
pohutuxawa (Mattnew Dell). NZ drvwood termites 
| from tm of rotten willow wood (Garth Allen). Self 0 
is “introduced insect pests (Xaren Sridges}. Fruit- | 
| | filles; specimens, pnotos and sooks (focelyn Cowley \ 


‘Things that Sting', py Eric worrell, Australial3e86 fi 
{ 
| 


O (i 


: —— Pas, ; - 
joteJwsv) FOLLStES cALnNensiS Voninese paver wassy aos, 
\cvrrennan,. Footos Sron ennuai tiunem (secrerary, 
ca Beéeécn scale DAotcCSsravnic and Svecinien ctispiay ‘ 
| Gex iy Oorales - 5peaxer>. . 
| 
Lat Se how: yeaTren att re ye 2rernen ) Korea | 
| ms Ge he call adalin a re ha tA © Wi eer So ak SP rhe J 8 a. hn | 
| insects; S.ant-Lacec .rSsssnocpets, scorpion fly 
(mecostera), larse cicadas etc. Chinese paper a 
wasos (Gerry Hart). Dissiay for talx on wasps | 
\ (O. Green>. P | 
| i 
87| Solour orint enlargements of weeviis and other \ 
insects (Richard Lange). A locust from Lathan Tr. ; 
Ruarehu, Oacontria xanthosticta, Granhania nuvans., | 
Diarsia intermixta (,.Ppayne). FEaropsis cnharybddis, ! 
eucaLyptus ceetle from New Jaleconia 
(Peter ‘laddison) 


A barbeque and night walk to the Karamatura Valley near 
Huia was organised, to search for the giant kauri snails, 
which have been seen in the area in the past. The drizzle 
may have brought some insects and arthropods out in the 
evening, but probably also decided others to stay at home. 
No snails were spotted. 


NOVEMBER 

Mick Sharpe, from the Department of Conservation, gave us 
an illustrated talk about the islands in the Hauraki Gulf 
Maritime Park, how they are protected, and what they mean 
to us as naturalists. A sales table was held at this 
meeting. A day trip to Kawau Island was organised, partly 
an exploration trip, some’bug-hunting’, some swimming and 


walking, as well as a tour of the Mansion House. 


x 


Otago Branch 


Tan Common, (Retired from CSIRO) and now living in 
Queensland, passed through Dunedin with his wife JII! last 
October. He made contact with Brian Patrick and spent a 


few hours looking through his collection, especially the 
Oecophorid moths which are represented in Australia by at 
least 2500 species! 


Kath Dickinson has teft Dunedin to work in Darwin, 
Australia. 


The exceptionally mild winter, with very few frosts, 
enabled many insects that normally die off in the adult 
stage to overwinter. 


Two female peacock moths (Daspodia_selenophora) were 
captured in Otago in September. This is the earliest they 
have been seen in Otago by the writer. 
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